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TIMES OF CHARLES THE SECOND.—GREAT SEA 
FIGHT IN 1665.* 


For reasons unnecessary to mention, the Zuéler is not going to 
offer any criticism on the forthcoming work mentioned below. But 
in giving some extracts from it, we have thought it as well to take 
the opportunity of making one or two explanations, which will 
shew the author’s intentions with respect to its structure, and the 
light in which he was desirous it should be regarded. The work is 
a novel, and was intended to be one; but a novel of a particular 
sort. The author despaired of equalling the interest excited by the 
admirable productions of the writer with whose name all the world 
is familiar ; but as that interest had created a demand for as much 
as other writers could supply, he cast in his mind how he should 
render his novel as new as possible, upon some other grounds com- 


patible with probability; and as he happens to be one of those 


whose studies give them a sort of passion for truth, and by conse- 
quence for verisimilitude, he determined, first, to make his work as 
close a resemblance of an auto-biography as was compatible with a 
novel; and secondly, to depart in no one instance, however small, 
from historical fact. He did his best to do both; and it was conse- 
quently his wish that the work, while avowedly fictitious, should 
bear on its face all the helps that could be given it to complete the 
look of a real memoir. His name was not to appear in public; and 
he recommended the bookseller to put nothing in the title-page that 
should interfere with the novelty intended. The title, if he could 
have had it to stand as he wished, would have been ‘ Memoirs of 
Sir Ralph Esher, a Gentleman of the Court of Charles the Second, 
written by himself, and including those of his friend Sir Philip 
Herne.’ There was always a difference of opinion between the 
author and the bookseller on this point; the title is now given to 
the public in the ordinary novel shape, and it has been thought 
proper by the bookseller to publish the author’s name. The conse- 
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quence is, that the reader is apt to look for more of the novel, and | 
less of the autobiography, than the writer intended ; and there is a) 


from the appearance of notes with the signature of ‘ Editor,’ from 
which the announcement of the author’s name has taken the least 
show of mystery. 

The author does not mean to be querulous on these points with 
his publishers, with whom he is on good terms; but simply to do 
himself and the book what service he can, after his own way of 
thinking. Perhops they know best what the public like, and what 
the reader is prepared to make allowances for; but as the author 
has taken pains to put forth a work upon a peculiar model, he is 
naturally anxious to have his design understood. He was so scru- 
pulous in the matter of verisimilitude, that he invented an occasion, 
for supposing the MS. to have been written in French, in order that 
the English, in which it is given to the world, should in no respect 
appear inconsistent with the times in which it is supposed to ori- 
ginate. 

For the rest, he has nothing further to observe. He is ready to 
hear of faults (which are probably numerous) with an acknowledg- 
ment of them; and of merits (if there be any) with delight. But 
there is one point upon which he will say another word or two, 
because it is perhaps peculiar to the book, and yet implies no other 
merit than that of industry. This is the scrupulous attention to 
historical fact. The author is aware that many most admirable 
fictions, far better than any which he can write, have shewn little 
regard for this kind of conscience ; though he confesses, that a very 
great indifference to it appears to him to be a mistake. But be this 
as it may, he has done his best, in the very smallest matters, to go 
counter to no fact which may be gathered from an attentive perusal 
of histories and memoirs. He has not supposed, for instance, any 


* Sir wy Esher ; or Adventures of a Gentleman of the Court of 





Charles the Second. By Leigh Hunt. 3 vols. 8vo, Colburn and Bentley. 


one of the persons introduced in his novel, to be older than he is in 
those records, or younger, or in any respect otherwise situated with 
regard to place, time, or circumstance; and if the critics shall prove 
to him that he has not escaped error in those points, the same 
better knowledge that enables them to shew it, will at all events do 
justice to his pains-taking, and to the zeal which he has felt to give 
truth another testimony, and themselves a pleasure. 

An instance is selected of what is here meant, in a passage from 
the first volume, describing the great Sea Fight with the Dutch, 
when Opdam blew up. The colouring is the author’s ; but such of 
the circumstances as are given with an air of history, are as true as 
a gazette. The writer of a very kind criticism upon the book, in 
the Atheneun:, thinks that the.author undervalues the intellect of 
the Stuarts, and the aid they gave to the growth of English naviga- 
tion and victory. He can only say, with regard to the first, that it 
was not his intention to do so, having, in fact, a very high opinion 
of the natural capacity of some of the Stuarts, Charles the Second 
in particular, and having, as he thought, shewn as much. But with 
regard to the second matter, surely a very different conclusion from 
that of the 4theneum, is to be derived from the extraordinary 
Diary of Mr Pepys, himself a naval secretary, and always complain- 
ing of the enormous corruption and want of talents evinced by those 
at head-quarters ; so that he wondered, in fact, how victories were 
obtained ; and did not indeed always consider them such complete 
ones as they have been reported. Court writers have told a diffe- 
rent story; but it was before this Diary came out. The Atheneum 
thinks, also, that the author has upon the whole done injustice 
to Clarendon. If so (for he did not intend it), it was only out of 
that instinct of re-action, which has begun to take place in general 
with respect to the character of that great writer, and able but 
worldly man; who was for a long time the political god of the 
orthodox, and not the less worshipped by them for being a belly-god. 


Ss 
‘ The return of the East wind, which fetched out the Dutchmen, 
caused us some difficulty in going to meet them, nor did we discern 
them till two days afterwards, when, upon coming to anchor in 
Southwold Bay, we saw them about one o’clock in the afternoon, 
to the windward of us. Still, owing to varicais causes, and to the 
endeavours of both sides to get the wind of each other, the two 
fleets did not come together, for nearly forty-eight hours. It was 
two o’clock in the morning, on the 3d of June, when the enemy 
were discovered lighting their matches; and after contriving to get 
the wind of them, the battle began about three. It took place off 
Lowestoff, and was the most memorable one of the kind that had 
et been known. We had about a hundred ships on our side, the 
Dutch agood many more. His Highness’s vessel, the Royal Charles, 
by some mischance or another, was not so much engaged at first, as 
many of the others. Gallant Kit Minns, who so shocked the 
Spaniard with his brief name, and delighted Nelly with his plebeian 
origin, got a-head of us, and was the first to engage; and afterwards 
the Earl of Sandwich succeeded in breaking the enemy into two 
divisions ; which was the ultimate cause of our victory. 
‘ How all this took place, I cannot pretend to say; nor, for aught 
I could learn, were more official persons much better agreed upon 
it. All I know is, that the weather was very fine and clear when 
we began, with not a cloud in the sky; that we made a number of 
tacks, signals, stoppages, and other phenomena, as unintelligible 
apparently to those who assisted in making them, as to us volunteers 
who looked on; that when I fancied we were close to the Dutch- 
men, I found, by a little turn of the vessel, that we were a good way 
off, as if when about to strike one another in this martial dance, we 
suddenly thought fit to curtsey round about ; and that, finally, on 
a sudden, drums beat, and trumpets sounded; and we found our- 
selves giving and receiving thundering broadsides from a Dutchman, 
as was the case with most of the other ships. There was a shew of 
something like order and design at first, and the opponents ap- 
proached each other in line; but it did not hold. We proceeded 
to charge through one another’s ranks, as well as we could, which 
we did several times, exchanging salutes of the most violent descrip- 
tion; and then it should seem, we selected our individual foes, like 
the heroes in Virgil, and so stabbed away for it. 
‘ We had long prepared for battle. Everything was in order. 
The looks of the old seamen were quiet, as usual ; those of the new 
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ones more so, but a little pale. *T'was like the hush before a. 
tempest. . | 
The first crash of the broadside was tremendous. There was a) 
flash like lightning, and then theside of the vessel seemed giving | 
way like a om This was followed by groans, and the flying of | 
splinters and pieces of iron. The men hurra’d. 
‘I was stationed with Herne and some others on the quarter- | 
deck, in the capacity of aid-de-camps to his Highness. It is lucky 

he had no orders for me very speedily; for the novelty, the noise, , 

and the mystification, fairly took away my senses for a moment. 

believe Montagu said something to me, which I did not very well 

understand. I soon however recovered ; and felt nothing except a 
greater wish to be stirring. The seamen were at their guns; the | 
smoke was thickening; and Herne was at my side, watching the | 
Duke, who walked up and down before us, conversing with his | 

captain, Sir William Penn. The Duke then called back to him my | 

Lords Falmouth and Muskerry, who had been conversing with him 

before, and resumed the discourse. They were joined by Dick 

Boyle, who had been laughing to us about a notion of Hewitt’s, 
that the Dutch made cannon-balls of their cheeses. A minute had 

scarcely elapsed, when a little powder-monkey, running past us (a | 

boy with flaxen locks like a doll), cried out, in his penny-whistle | 
voice, “ D—nation !” his heels being tripped up at the same time | 
by a plash of blood. This blood was poor Dick Boyle’s. One of | 
the cannon-balls he had been joking about, as if to make him eat | 
his words, had swept, at a blow, himself, Lord Falmouth, and Lord | 
Muskerry, knocking off the head of our gallant acquaintance, and | 
dashing the blood and brains of Lord Falmouth over the Duke’s | 
person. Sir Thomas Clifford was talking with the disguised priest. | 

* We all ran up to his Highness, to see that he was safe. | 

*“ Some vinegar and a spunge ; you'll find it in the cabin, gentle- | 
men,’’ said Penn. 

* “ Go, Esher,” said Herne ; “ for something has hurt my side.” 

‘Something had hurt both of usa little. I know not what it | 

‘was, but it came from our poor friends. It was said afterwards to | 
be Mr Boyle’s head. My wound was in the left arm. 1 did not 
feel it at the time; but when I proceeded to use the muscle in 
getting the sponge and vinegar, it gave me an agony that turned me 
sick. I fetched what was wanted, and had the honour of assisting 
to purify the royal person. Some blood had spurted over the 
Duke’s free. His Highness was very firm; but talked more than 
usual. He made us note down the hour, and other circumstances 
attending the accident. 

_ ©Warm work continued till about two in the afternoon, when the 
fire of the enemy beginning to slacken, and Opdam not shouldering 
us, or making so much noise as he had done, the Duke gave the 
word to forbear firing a little ; in order that the smoke being dimi- 
nished, we might know what we were about. 

‘ Having thus cleared our eyesight, we found ourselves agreeably 
accompanied by the Royal Oak, and some other vessels, which had 
dropped out of the battle to refit; an addition to our strength, 
which so daunted the enemy, that they had be_un, though in a very 
brave and reluctant manner, to give way. It wasa pleasant sight to 
see friends so close to us, instead of enemies; for though I had 
been set in the place of an officer who was killed, and had now 
some active work to look to, and so was occupied, and full of any 
thoughts but uneasy ones, yet the sense of hazard doubles the 
affectionate as well as hostile emotions ; and our hands longed to 
grapple as much in a friendly way with our countrymen aboard the 
new comers, as they did to settle tle pertinacity of the Dutchmen. 

‘ The Royal Charles now recommenced firing, and the battle was 
again raging in other quarters, when a noise, as if the ship had burst | 
asunder, suddenly took place. This was succeeded by a darkness 
and a silence like midnight. I had no conception what it was at 
the moment. It seemed like an earthquake at sea; or rather (Sir | 
Philip said) as if heaven bad thrust down its foot, clothed in night | 
and darkness, to trample us for our folly. The ship trembled, and | 
the sails plunged like a shaken carpet. A thick smoke then fell | 
upon us. 


[To be continued.) 


MEMORABLE PASSAGES FROM ‘THE EXTRAORDI- 
NARY BLACK BOOK,’ 








“No. X. 
CIVIL LIST. 
Tse are not ordinary times, and ordinary measures will not be 
adequate to meet them. Jt is the ardent wish of William IV, we 
believe, to meet the wishes of the people ; and there is little doubt 
the King will readily assent to any diminution his Ministers may 
propose in his income.’ But this is not ull: we have not heard, 
since the commencement of the new reign, there has been any 
reduction in the Royal establishments. The same number of sump- 
tuous tables are spread every day at Windsor Castle; the same 
number of costly attendants, equipages, and palaces are kept up; 
the household, and all its expensive outgoings and innumerable 
retainers, are still undiminished : the only reduction we have heard 


of is the stud of the late King; and, doubtless, there will be a | 


saving in the articles of tailors’ bills, perfumery, or molu, satin otto- 
mans, fishing tackle, &c.: and it is said the housemaids, in future, 


are not officially to wear silk gowns, which wil! certainly enable 
them to submit to an abatement in wages. But all these items will 
contribute little to the main purpose; and the King, by accepting 
a diminished income, will only deceive himself, and delude the 
country: in short, he will be involved in debts, which, like those of 
his predecessors, will have to be discharged by additional Parliamen- 
tary grants,—so that the public will not be ultimately saved a penny. 

In order to make the future civil list commensurate with the 
expenditure, it is indispensable the Royal outgoings and establish- 
ments should be entirely remodelled. In the first place, the court 
pension list should be abolished, and all future grants from mere 
personal favour or service be paid out of the privy purse. Next, 
some of the palaces should be shut up, or let, with their appendant 
domains, to the grandees of the aristocracy; some of whom, by 
means of an infamous Corn Law, having rentals quite adequate to 
support them. Of what use, for instance, to the King are the 
Palaces of Kew or Hampton Court, unless as retreats for practices 
which it is not necessary more particularly to describe. In the third 
place, the outgoings and estab'ishmert of the Lord Steward, the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Master of the Horse, and the Master of the 
Robes, ought to be unsparingly cut down, and the salaries, espe- 
cially of those functionaries, should be reduced. By some such 
reforms as these, William IV would be enabled to make a reduced 
allowance square with his income, but not otherwise. The King 
has not, like his father, a large family to maintain—at least a family 
entitled to regal state ; and in some respects he is better off than a 
bachelor, since he has got, according to everybody’s report, an 
amiable and frugal Queen, and consequently is not subject to those 
extortions to which single men, in the various avocations of life, 
are unavoidably exposed. Altogether, then, we hope that his 
Majesty will be both able and willing to discharge the duties of his 
high office cheaper than any member of his august family; though 
we do not flatter ourselves he can go through his functions on any- 
thing like the terms proposed by some Scotchman, who has offered 
to discharge all the duties of the Monarch for 300¢. a year, and find 
good security for the performance. 

When the civil list is under discussion, it is usual to observe 
statements in the treasury papers, shewing how simall a proportion 
of the sum granted under this head is expended in the maintenance 
of the King and his household. ‘These ductile scribes never inform 
their readers that the principle extraneous branches of expenditure 
were transferred to the consolidated fund in 1804 and 1816, and the 
amount subsequently granted is appropriatsd almost exclusively to 
the support of the Royal person and dignity. The sums specially 
applied to these purposes may be classed under the following heads: 
—First, his Majesty’s privy purse. The sum set apart for the pur- 
pose, under Geo. III, was 60,000/.; his successor (there being no 
Prince of Wales) received in addition the revenues ‘of the Duchy 
of Lancaster and Cornwall, amounting to 25,000/., besides 6,000/., 
and often more, out of the hereditary revenues ; in all, for the privy 
purse or pocket money, 91,000/. To the King’s privy purse may be 
added the bills of his Majesty’s tradesmen, the disbursements in the 
departments of the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Steward, Master of the 
Horse, and Master of the Robes, and the Court Pension List; mak- 
ing together the total personal charge of a King of England, on the 
scale of the last reign, as follow :— 


Privy Purse - - - - £91,000 0 0 
Tradesmen’s Bills - - - 209,000 0 0 
Salaries, &c., in the Lord Steward’s Department 41,866 10 0 
Ditto in the Lord Chamberlain’s ~ - 59,062 0 8 
_ Department of the Master of the Horse - 27,743 0 0 
| Department of the Master of the Robes - 1,080 0 0 
| Surveyor-General of Works - - 10,946 6 3 
Court Pensions, limited by 22 Geo. III,c.82 - 95,000 0 0 


£535,697 16 11 


With the exception of the first sum, the remainder are taken 
from the estimates of 1816, which are the latest submitted to Par- 
liament. The total exhibits the personal expense of the Chief- 
magistrate, without including the charge for diplomatic service, the 
salaries of the Judges, or other extraneous outgoings. It is the cost 
| of 2 King, upon which we shall make no reflections, institute no 
invidious comparisons with the United States ; nor contrast the un- 


| meaning ceremonies, the irksome etiquette, the costly pageantry of 


royalty, and the few vapid sentences dropped at the opening and 
closing of every Session of Parliament, with the simple dignity and 
ability of the Presidential office, and the able annual exposé of the 
American President ; neither shall we surmise for a moment, whe- 
| ther the country would be better or worse, supposing we had no 
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King at all ; the expenditure applied to relieve public burthens, and 
the government carried on, both in name and reality, by the Minis- 
ters of the Oligarchy. ‘ When we see,’ says Rabelais, ‘ the print of 
Garaguantua, that has a mouth as large as an oven, and swallows at 
one meal twelve hundred pounds of bread, twenty oxen, a hundred 
sheep, several hundred fowls, fifteen hundred horses, two thousand 
quails, a thousand barrels of wine, six hundred peaches, five hun- 
dred pine-apples, &c. &c. who does not say—That is the mouth of 
a SR Sa Sa Pa haa a ee ee ee 
The people of England have been so long familiarised to the 
lavish expenditure of their rulers, that we fear they are unable to 
appreciate the importance of one hundred millions of money, The | 
best way to bring the mind rightly to estimate the magnitude of | 
this sum, is, to reflect a moment on the amount of evil it might 
have averted, or the good it might have accomplished, had it been | 
judiciously appropriated to the attainment of objects of national 
utility. An annual revenue of 1,428,571. is equal to one-third of 
all the sums levied in poor-rates during the two reigtis, and would 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


Covent Garpen. 
THE enjoyment which a crowded audience last night evinced at the 
repetition of the School for Scandol, is a striking evidence of the 
sterling merit of that comedy. Sheridan has made so many cha- 
racters in it principal, that even the best-selected companies of the 
great Patent Theatres, are very often insufficient to fill them all up 
adequately. On the other hand, he has made the dialogue so abun- 
dant in wit, and contrived the situations with so perfect a knowledge 
of stage effect, that though half the jokes fall pointless on the ear, 
there is still enough left in the remainder to furnish more entertain- 
ment than almost any half-dozen of the usual run of what are called 
comedies. And this is a proof how much more judicious it is to 
encourage the production of plays founded on the natural or ac- 





maintain two millions of poor people. By the saving of such a quired habits of society, than of such as are dependent for popularity 
sum, how many trumpery taxes might have been repealed, which | 09 their adaptation to the peculiarities of favourite performers. 
harass and impede the industrious citizens! what a fund it would | The cast of the piece is most likely the best that can now be had at 








form to mitigate the sufferings constantly recurring. 

From changes in the seasons, and the vicissitudes of commerce, 
it is calculated that the annual application of a quarter of a million 
would enable to emigrate the whole of the redundant industry 
yearly accumulating from the progress of population. How much 
more, then, might be effected by the application of 1,428,571/. per | 
annum! what an impulse it would give to our mercantile navy, by | 
creating employment for shtpping in the conveyance of settlers ! 
What stores, what implements of agriculture and other necessaries, 
it would furnish to families! Internal industry would be stimu- 
lated, new communities founded, the waste of the desolate parts of | 
the earth reclaimed and peopled; and by opening new channels of 
employment and demand, some of the evils which most embitter 
our social state, alleviated, 





| 
A republican, perhaps, would contend that nearly the whole of | 
the hundred millions might have been saved to the community ; 
and point to the people of the United States of America for an 
example of frugal government. Their King only costs five thou- 
sand a-year, instead of a million ; and their other functionaries are | 
equally cheap and reasonable. As for the Lords of the Bed-cham- 
ber, Grooms of the Stole, Masters of the Hawks, Masters of the | 
Robes, and other Masters and Lords, they have none of these | 
things ; and where is the loss they have sustained? ‘Their govern- | 
ment never appeared deficient in dignity or efficiency, at home or 
abroad ; and the duties of the executive Magistracy have been dis- | 
charged quite as well as in this country. 


There is much truth in this; but the British people seem to have | 
a taste for monarchy, and it is a point now hardly disputed, that | 
every community has a right to choose its own form of government. | 
It is true, our Chief Magistrate is not the most efficient of public | 
servants; neither fighting the battles of the country, conducting its 
negociations, nor personally cxercising judicial administration. Still, 
we do not consider him quite so useless in his station as ‘ the gilded | 
globe on the dome of St Paul’s,’ to which]the capital ‘ of the Co- | 
rinthian column’ has been rather absurdly compared. 
society must have a head—a King, President, or Dictator; and, in 
fixing the amount of his revenue, it is necessary to have regard to 
the state and income of his subjects. A richly endowed Church 
and Aristocracy demand a richly endowed King ¢o match ; simulta- 
neously with the curtailment of the income of the Monarch ought 
the revenues of the Priesthood and the Nobility to be curtailed, by 
the abolition of tithes, the repezl of corn-laws, and a more equal 
partition of national burthens. 


IMPROMPTU, 


FOR THE TATLER. 
A un auteur qui, piqué d’un mauvais succes, voulait se venger par 
un ouvrage qui, disait-il, resterait. 
Chez son libraire, 
Un auteur mecontent jurait 
De composer, dans sa coltre, 
Un ouvrage qui resterait..... 


Chez son libraire. 


Every | 4 








| 
| Covent Garden ; it certainly veil not bear comparison with some 


which we can recollect ; yet with all its faults it goes off triumph- 
antly, and cannot be pronounced inefficient,—at least by those who 
hear the laughter, and even join in it. We find the secret of its 
present success in the professional talents of the performers ; they 
are not at home in the parts they, in this play, assume ; but their 
defects in the particular instance are covered by their general capa- 
bility. "ere are a few however of whom more may be said. 
Charles Surface, perhaps, never hal a better representative than 
Charles Kemble. It is delightful and consolatory to see in him 
buoyancy of spirit defying alike the advances of time and the inroads 
of indisposition, We flatter ourselves we saw the effects of Mr 
Kemble’s late illness passing away, even in comparison with last 
week. The Joseph Surfuce of Warde has also considerable merit. 
it may be questioned whether he is not unnecessarily grave and 
formal, yet as critics will differ on that point, actors may be 
allowed to do so too. The part in which he attempts to seduce 
the understanding of Lady Teazle, was well managed by both ; and 
afterwards when he is interrupted by the successive announcements 
of SirPeter, his brother Charles, and Lady Sneerwell, and, when he 


| endeavours to prevent the conversation, first of Sir Peter, and then 
of Charles, from touching upon certain topics, his acting was un- 
| 


usually spirited, and met with corresponding applause. Miss 
Kemble’s /ady Teazle is not more than respectable ; her good sense 
secures her against any gftoss mistakes; and she is not without a 


| certain archness which adds to the efficiency of the rallying parts, 


—the parts which were perhaps the best in her performance ; but 
on the whole the mirthful air appeared to be assumed, and there- 
fore her connexion with the scandalous club seemed not to have 
that warrant in a natural love of jocularity,. which a genuine Lady 
eazle might plead in her justification. © 

We must not forget the Moses of Farley. He is a worthy suc- 
cessor of Simmons ; Charles was lucky in getting hold of him. 


Drury Lane. 
Ar this theatre, Masaniello was substituted for Love in a Village, 
on account of the indisposition of Mrs Wood. 





———EE== 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Onur correspondent R. S. T. must see, on reflection, that his observations 
upon the article in the Wesiminster Review, assert, rather than criticize. 

Care says that the word veranda comes not from the East, but from Spain ; 
and is compounded of two words, signifying ‘ Go, and see.’ We should 
donbt this: and it is to be observed that a Spanish origin does not pre- 
clude a remoter Eastern one. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





We have to announce, that in conformity to the wishes of nu- 
merous Subscribers, ALL the PAST as well as future 
numbers of the TATLER will be sold at the reduced 
price, ONE PENNY. 
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MISCELLANIES. THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 
== Tie Kine’s Theatre Time at which the Performances Commence —At Drury-lane—Covent-G rd 0 i A i 
the 28th ee opens: on Saturday Adelphi— Quarter L pre Seven.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wetto-Mebtpert din ead quarter gale aoe . 
ete - doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. : 
ELLows.—The surface of our skin N 
has scales resembling those of a fish; but so DRURY LANE. COVENT GARDEN a 
minute, that a single grain would cover 250, “oye 
and a single scale covers 500 pores, whence The Brigand. A Drama, by Prancue. A New Tragic Drama, called 
issues the insensible perspiration necessary to Ottavia =. se « Miss Gordon Catherine of Cleves, 
health; consequently a single grain of sand Maria Grazie - + Miss Faucit pone see met - Shon 
= gf 125,000 pores of the human body.— 2 —em  MeXeungo any Third : eee 
Shaw’s Nature Displayed. er : - « Mr, Wallack enry the Thirc - + MrJ. Maso 
rt splay : ‘ Theodore . . Mr Balls — Henry of Lorraine - Mr Warde 7 
JENERAL SetTter.— By the Mexican | Alessandro Massatoni - Mr Wallack Paul Caussade ° Mr C. Kemble 
laws, if a man kills another in a duel, he be- | Nicolo . . - Mr J. Russell | Lavalette . : » Mr Henry 
ome cnanemble for all his debts.’—Morning Rubaldo . y . Mr Bedford gy D' Arquez . «+ Mr Abbott T 
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